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i THE CONNOTATIVIi MliANING 0!', COLLliGU GRADliS 



In recent years t^'a^itipnal grading systems have come 

' ■ i ^ ■ 

ujider cons Iderable^ire at all levels from elementary to 
tha university and profcssioTial schools. Student attitudes 
f eelinga.'^^out grades have been a major concern. Many 



^and i 



students feel vlctimtzod by traditional grading systems 
(Poole , 1975) , Still others feel that grades are unrelated 
to how hard they work in a eotirse or the degree of real un^ 
dOTStanding that they hav© about the subject matter (Hdrdy/ 



1974) . Suggestions for Resolving the grading controversy 
have, ranged frdm the elimmatio^/pf grades to the adoption 
of altcrhative •grading systems 



A number of research studies have bedn interested in 
determining the effect of nontraditi^nal grading practices 
on the student's attitudes or opinionS^^tdut the qourse, v 
TVeg'enex (1977) found no relationship bet\^/een the active parti- 
cipation of the student, in the grading . proc ess and the stu^ 
dent's attitude about the course. Correspondingly ^ findings 
xeported^by: Bali (1973) Yarber/ (1974) and Newdonib and WarmbTod 
. (19743" sh.otv no relationship between student contracting and th 
'Attitudes students heldXabput (the coursp.. In addition , .Burton 
(1977) found contract grading to have a negative ^effect on the 
attitudes of students toward : almost every aspect' of a course. 

In response to student efforts over the years many fol- 
legos have liitToduced rsine form of a limited pass - fail -systetn.; 
Frankel (1974) Chase 4'M73) and Ha,rdy ( 19f 4 } ' concluded that in 
geneTal studchts dispiay a favorable . attitude toward the' pass • 



fall ' systci/i of evaluation^ Moroovet, in some college com» 1 
munities the three poi»t grading system o£ honors, pass- fail: . 
was moi'e acceptable thin the five point ABCDF scale (Goldstein, 
1971), On the other s/ide Boring (1975) and Gatta (1976) re- k 
port strong feelings of students against the ■pass-fail system; 

The idea of criterion-referencecl testing has been vq- 
kindled by the recent emphasis on behavioral objectives, com- . 
/peteney-based education and the development of programmed I 
initerials. Williams (197 S) found criterion referenced grad- 
Ing; systems to have little ^ or no effect on the attitudes Students 
held about the grading system or the course as a whole,,* On . 

the other hand results reported, by Hambleton and Murray (1977) 

• •'\ ■ . ■ ^ ^ ■ ^ ' V ' 

suppot\t the belief that both faculty and students are in favor 

of a G:fiterion- referenced system* ' ^ 

Research on the student attitudinal response to altorna- 
tive grading systems leads. to no definitive conclusions. These 
studies have,' for the most part , been conducted within a larger 
context in which a traditignnl grading system continued in 
effect. If they tell us ' nothing else , perhaps these studies 
imply that we have too lattle understanding of tl^t larger con- 
text. Perhaps student attitudinal or affectii^e response, to 
alternative grades and grading systems is unpredictable , be- 
cause the nature of student response to the traditional system _ 
is poorly understood* ' . . ' 

During the period of criticism and innovation, the tradi- 
tlonar apprdach to grading has not been without its advocates. 



lined a rational© i:or the traaitionai graamg system wincu 
hinges on the assumption that gTadGs and gradlnj systems are 
primarily forms of communication. He Identified three impli- 
cations of this position: ' - \ . 

1, A teacher giving a grade is usually. - 

' . . . ' ' ' ^ - ' ■ ^ .• 

.communicating with more than one 

■ . 'individual. ■ 

i. What a teacher comrTiuaicates will de- i 
' ' pendj in part, on the meaning of , the . 
= .grade to the person reading it, ; " 
3,/ Teachers cannot unilateraily control 
or change the moaning of a grade, 
McKeachie*s defense of the traditional approach is simply 
that It is traditional and, theTefore', provides common back- 
ground of Inforniation for the comniunlcati^on ptoces s . But 
McKeachle also suggests an impoTtant and unanswered question 
aboat the traditioTtSl gTading systeTn: What do specific grades 
mean to those who read them? 

The current study was an attempt to det^Tmlne what the 
specific grades used as a part of one university's traditional 
grading system mean to students at that univer^\lty. For the 
purpose of .this study we have relted on the wori^ of Osgood (1957) 



and his associates f to 'provide both a thoorGtical and opera- 
tioiial defirrition of mckningi Theoretically, we have assumed' 
that grades have meaning to the cjctent that they initiate in 
the student an internal process which . mediates an Intended 
valu^ judgment of the teacher regarding the performance. o£ 
the student as a learner/ Operationally, we have assumed that 
the semantic dir£er6ntial technique develop by Osgood is 
adequate to measure the connotative nieaning of grades ^ that 
is, to assess the qualities o£ the , mediation process within 
the student which are evoked by k grade, . V 

In th^e study we have restricted ourselves to an examina- 
tlon o£, the connotatiye meaninga of specific grades used in 
a traditional .grading \system, and limited our invest igat to 
the nieanings evoked- in^ upper division \^,ollege students en- 
rolled in a teacher education prograTn.. Txvd specific purposes 
^of the study wore identifledf ^ \ \^ 

1. To describe the basic components o£ ^ 

■ ^' ■ ■ ■ . \ ' ^' 

students connotative nieaning^ ^for 

specific grades,. " \ \ 

2. To compare^ the continuum of connotative 
meanings jvith the quantitative cpntinuum 
iniplied in the grading process 



METHOD ^ 



Sample / * * ... 

One hundred and sixty-on© students taking a course, in 



-5- ■ . . 

-.v. ■. . ■ y 

educational psychology as a port of. their^olemGntary teach- , 
et eclucation program wdro survcyod, Soventy-^oight percent 
of the studpnts participating in the survey v|ere fenialeg and 

: seventy- five percent we/e in their, final some'ster as under- 
graduate students, T^he nic^d^an accumulated grb^de point aver- 
age for these students was apprDxlmately 3 , 2 on a four point 
scale, or. in letter grades, between a B and a These 
students were, enrolled in five \of seven sectiorts oi the course 
taught during the iVlnter and Spring Sessions of 1978, - . . 
Instruments / 
' To assess the affective meaning of/ grades, twelve seman- 
tic differential scales wete crea^4s one for each of the 
twelv^ grjade^. symbols us^d in *the tiniversity grading system. 

/Each scale was composed .^f a; statement identifying the grade 
^to „be rated (Getting a grade of *-C" in a college level course, 
. forf exampie, ) and twenty pairs of polar ad|jectives : positive- 
negative, foolish- wise , good-bad , unimportant- important ^ 
successful-unsuccessful, weak-strong, severe-lenient, soft- 
hard, active -passive , slow- fast, exciting -calming , confusing- 
clear, predictable-unpredictable , simple-complicated, 
understandable- my s terious , impossible -possible., responsible- 
irresponsible , difficult-easy, futo-work, false - genuine . The 
twelve scales' were randomly assigned to one of f our / f ormfe : 
Fprm A (D, C, Br), Form B (B, , A), Form C (0+, B+, D-) and 
Form D (A:-, E, g+) , 



Data fCo'llecf ion 



teen* 



Students responded to the suryoy during the-^ final fif- 



minutes 6f a regularly scheduled class period. Alternate 

.■ ' ^ " ' ■■ v. >. , ' . > \ ■ ' ^ 

forms of trie sui;vey were randomly distributed in each section. 
Consequently each student rated each of three specific grades 
on each of twfenty semantic differential items , 

^ Data Analysis 

Student ratings of specif ic grades produced 483 sets of 
ratings on the 20 item set of polar adjectives. Correlations 
among the ra^tings on each^item across ^all 483^ sets were factor 
analyzed using . the principle factoring with iteration method 
of the SPSS program. (Nle, Hull Jenkins , Steinbrenner ^ and 
Bentf^ 1975) . A .VARIMAX rotation of the principle factor .ma^ 
trix was used to dete'rmine the correlations of items with 
underlying factors and was the^basij of our interpretations 
of the meaningful dimensions' of. student affective response to 
grades. Item-factor correlations greater than ,40 were'con- 

. sider^ed^ significant. - ; 

Semantic distances between ad jao^t grade evaluations 
were calculated using items selected to represent the dimen- 
sions identified in the factor analysis* The affective con-^. 
tinuuin created by these distances was scaled for comparison 

. with the quantitative continuum which the ^grad^s are tahen to 
represent In ^a quantitative or measurement sense. 
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. .. , RESULTS , ■ 

The study was dcsignocl to providD descriptive data on 
two questions : 1) What are the basic dimensions of the 
connotative meaning given specific grades by students? 2) 
How does ' the continuum of affective or coiiTiotative meanings 
of grcdes compare with the deitotative or quantitative con- ^. 
tinuum whicji grades are assumed to represent? 
Dimensions of Affective Response to Grades 

In the principle factor analysis^ four^factors were ^ ■ 
considered significant Ceigen^alues greater than 1), These 
factors accounted for.,65,8 percent of the variation in 
semantic differential ratings of grades* Rotation of the 
principle factor matrix; resulted in factors r^hich accounted 
for the following percentages of common variance r 60.2,^ 
21.3, -12'. 1, and 6. 4^ ■ 

Table 1 shows the semantic differential items which 
Were significantly correlafed with each factor and the item- 
factor cbrrelation/ Factor 1 correlates highly with items 
which reflect the evaluative nature of grades: bad-good (,884) 
negative-positive (.863), unsuccessful-successful (.845) ^ 
irrespo,nsible-responsible (* 772)^, and fool Islv-wise (.. 648) % " 
the factor was nkmed"''evaluation" and the fivq items with the 
highest correlations with the factor were selected for u^e iii 
subsequent analyses.. Factor 2 correlates tnflist highly with 
two items which seem to reflect the extent to which students = 
perceive part icular' grades as realistic or possible for them: 
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imppssible-possiblo (.651) and difficult-easy (.64|§. This 
factor was. termed "realism*^ and the two items with highest 
coTrelations with the factor were used to represent the factor 
in subsequent analyses, 

i . » S . 

Insert Table 1 about here 

Factor 3 is correlated with itGins which relate to parcep- 
tlons of the. complexity or understandability of grades*. O^ie 
item, simple-complicatQd C.784>, was selected to represent 
this . ^complexity" dimension. A fourth f actor also represent- 
ed by a single item, inyolved the "salience*' of a gradei . ; 
unimportant- important C* 

' Thus the factor analytic procedures which we used pro- 
duced a pattern of interrelations among the 20 semantic dif- 
feTentaal items which suggested the existence f our ma.g or , 
coniponents to student meaning's for specific grades. Students 
view grades evaluatively; some grades are better, more posi- ■ 
tive, and more indicative of success than, others.: drades are 
also- felt to 'have a quality of realism [ot unrealisfn) ; some 
grades are less likelyi less possible or less easy to attain 
than others. Sttident reactions to grades contain two other 
qualities: a sehse that some grades are less understandabre 
'or more complicated in their meaning than others, and a sense 
that S'ome grades are more important than others. 

10 ■ 



In terms of the varlttnco fissociatcd with each factor, the 
.evaluation dimonsion is clearly the most important aspect of 
student response to grades. The evaluative dimonsion of grados 
accounted for aimost three. timos the variance of the realism 
dimension, five times the variance of the coniplcxity factor, 
and eight, times the variance of the, salience factor. • 

In selecting items for additional analysis, the items , 
with the highest correlations with their respective factors 
were selected. An attempt was made to include items repre- ■ 
senting a particular factor in approximately , the same propor- 
tion as tha^ factor's proportion of the explained variance.. 

Table 2 shows the mean factor score for each grade on 
each factor. Data in this tatle show that the higher the grade 
the more positive the evaluative response, the lowe^^ the . grade 
the less positive the affective response. On the realism di- 
menslon, a B and a B+ are seen as the most realistic grades, 
with both higher and lower grades rated as less realistic. In^ 
this regard, the semantic differential ratings o£ grades are 
consistent with the actual student experience as reflected in 
cumulative^ grade point averages, GeneTally,. grades in 'the B 
range are also viewed as less complex or more understandable 
than eit-her higher or lower ranking grades. With respect to 
salience, grades in the C range are viewed as the least salient 
and grades higher or, lower are more important. 

Insert Table 2; about here, 

. ■ ; .■ , .■ - ... ■ . . ^ . ^ / . . 
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' ' ' in sunimaTy, the fcsults of tho curroJit stucly Identify four 
components involved in, student affoctivo responses to specific 
gradesr evaluation, realism, comploxity, and salienco. These 
factors relate, to the grade continuum in different and Uniquely 
meaningful ways. , ' . 

Comparing the Connotative and Quantitative Continua for Grades 

To allow for more precise ^conipaTison of the affective , 
meanings of gracLasyin relation to the quantitative meanings 
involved in computing grade^ point averages and in the. otheT 
ways in which grades are considered measures of student a'chieve 
ment, the 'semantic distances between the ratings for specific 
adjacent grades were c,ilculated using a generalized distance 
formula Cbsgood, 1957, p. 91). ^able 3. shows the distances fqr 
each' affective component,_the total affective distaiices and 
the adjusted or scaled, distances for- each pair of ad j acent 
grades. The data show that the greatest dlscohtinuity tetween 
the affective continuum and the quantitative continuum occurs 
for\tJi^ distance between the grades of B- and C+ . This affec- 
'tive' distance is more than three 'times the quantitative differ- 
ence> Generally, a B- is perceived to be closer to^ an .A and 
a C+ is viewed as closer to an E than their positions on the 
quantitative continuum suggest.. This result is more clearly 
presented in Figure 1 which, portrays the ^distandes graphically. 
In fact, this figure shows that generallr every grade below a 
B- was perceived as closer ih affective meaning to extreme 
failure than would be expected were the quantitative values 



taken lite Tali^Y,, and were psychological meaning consistent with. 
inatHematical meaning. Conversely, every grade at or abave a 
,B- was vievred as closer in affective meaning to extreme .success 
than would be warranted by ^ Jiteral interpretat i w^^of the 
erades as measurement s 

Insert Table 3 about here . 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



In o'ther v,;ords, thcrc^appcar to be serious discontinui- 
ties betirten the coiitinuum of afrcctive responses to grades 
and the assumuci mfasu i cineiit or quantitativo continuum which 
they represent. The discontinuity suggests that students find 
grades of C+ and ieSs as less ps yc hoi □ g ic ill 1 y s a t i s fy i ng t han^ 
thetr quantitative values might suggest to iiustructors award- 
ing these grades. Lhades uf H- or higher seem to be perceived 
as more psycholop lea 1 l v l i s t y i hk than miglu be expelled, 

GONCl.U.S 1 O.NS AND l M I' 1 l u A 1 1 UN S 
For upper ,,dA V 1 ,s 1 on ui id l i g radua t u iludenl» eniullod lu a 
elementary teacher oducatiun prograni, the afiectivo response 
to specific grades, as measured by the semantic differential 
technique, includes four factors: evaluation, realism, com- 

13 



\ "plexity and salience. In the research which culminated in Tho 

Measurement of ]le anin& (Osgood, 195 7'), studies of the connota- ^ 
tive meaning of a wid^ variety of concepts, involving many 
■ respondent groJps were con duct ed . In virtbally all of thes'*i 
studies, an evaluative factoT accounting for half to three^ 
quarters of the extracted vaTiance, was discoverod, The data 
of the current study'are consistent ^ith the overwhelining body 
■ of semantic diffeTential reseaTch, including the' original . 
studios by Osgood- and his associates. The meanitig of specific 
grades includes an "a tt itudi na 1" factor which reflects the 
sense in which the grada is vUwed as a reward or a punishment. 

Two factors identified in Osgood's original research "and 
*in many suhsequcnt .tudies'were not derived fronK the analysis 
of the data in the currcn€ studv. TheBe are a "potency factor- 
reflecting power and nn^-activvty factor" a dynamic quality. 
Instead, three other factors , realism, complexity, and salience 

were extracted. 

Tt.shDiild be noted that both the partrcular set of a.djec 
^%ive pairs and the specific nature of the sample of respondents 
limits t:hc gcneralUability uf these results. Studies using ^ 
more or ditfcrent pul.u adjectives might be .xpuctcd to >' i e 1 d 
a different a.u.an.e, bui it seen,, likely thu differences would 
be in the nun.ber and nature ut the factors other than the eval^- 
uativc factor. Rescaiwh uMiig a bioador samplu of cullcRe^ 
Studc^s, that is stuaeni. following different c urr i cu lar cho i c 
as well as students at different levels of completion of tho 
educational program would nlso he hclprul^in extending the va- 
.Hdtty the conclusions of this study. Nevertheless, it seems. 
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clepT that the specific meanings of grades can be effectively 
assessed by tl\o seTnaiitic differential technique and that to a 
very great extent the connotativc Tncanings of grades involves 
a reward-punishment dimension. 

For those who are upper divis ion undergraduate students , 
there appears to be an important discontinuity between the conno 
tative meaning ,of various grades and the Tnea-ning implied by the 
quantitative values associated with the grade; We believe that 
the data of the current study show that grades \of C+ and less 
(except for that which denotes failure) are perceived by student 
to be more punitive thnn their ranlc or position in the system 
o£ grades would imply. Conversely grades of B- or higher ;/ 
(with the exception o f" an' ^ A' )^ commun icate more reward than is 
necessarily intended, Certainly the distance on what we have 
called the affectivt^ cuntinuum between a grade of a B- and 
grade of a C+ is far different than a teacher may recognize > 
when he trius to decidu between the two for labeling the achieve 
ment of a particular^ student. 

Thus the results of the current study can be seen as con- 
sistent with the |)iuviuu;.ly cited research uf Boring (\97S] 
and Gatta (lii/o)' indiiatuii; a negative student reaction to pas s - 
fail grading If the 'pu^h' Hu.iLity of the pass^fail systeni 
is seen as roughly equivaUMit la h grade in the c: range, the 
dist^ction betwceii the two, m an affective sense, reduces to 
a choice between twu icluLivuly aversive possibilities. Our 
research shows that even a is perceived as closer to failure 
(an 'E') than to extrenie success (an *A'). = 
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Our research convinces us that grade inflation exists in 
a psychological sense. The student whose achievement in a. class 
earns him a grade of *C- pr^ably feels less positive and less 
successful than his instTuctor Intended inassigning the grade. 
Interest ingly 5 the grades our students were niost likely to^ get^ 
those yi the R- range or higher^, are the grades not devalued 
in their meaning. This raises the- possibility that the acqui- 
sition of affective meanings for grades is a function of a c^on- 
text effect. Students define success primarily in terms of the 
modal levels of performance of their peers and associate 
positive affective nieaning with grades assigned to their 
peers functioning at that level. One Implication of such ^ 
a model is that the affective Tiieaning of a gride^ in , one area 
of study or discipline may be different than the affective 
meaning of the same ^radoin anather field. . 

Hewitt and Jacobs fl 9 78) asked co 1 lege " s^tudents to esti- 
mate the grade-point averaj^e of fictitious students in eight 
different fields after reading a one paragrapi description 
which included inrormation on the student*s sex^^Jmajor field, 
and verbal and ma t hiema t i c a 1 ability. Resu 1 ts j o f'^tjjhis study 
revealed that students perce])tions ot grading ^pracrt i ces include 



1 = * 

the notion that ditferent standards prevail in drflferent major 
fields. In a d d i. t i u n , h l u d u n t p e r c e p t i o n s w e r ge liL ra l ly con^ ^ 
sistent with the realities of the i n s t i tut i on^ in :*#ii ch the study 
was conduc t cd , Wcwi tt and Jacobs discuss the^ me^^ingx of their 
data in. relation to an "adaptntlon level hypothoMs'* ak^ an ex- 
p lana t ion for d i f f e r ent i a 1 grading standards in ;^0l lege fields of 
.study. The basic theoretical assumption is thafiUndi vidua 1 stu- 
dent porformanco is judged against the backgroi,|Sl of the abili- 



ties of ali other students in the class. If students' abilities 
one' field of studj are different than another^ grading stand- 
ards will be different. Actual grade distributions may not vary, 
Hewitt and Jacobs suggest that student awareness of the differenc'e- 
in standards plays a role in the selection of a major field of 
ftudy. ^ \ ^ 

\ Our' data suggests that the level of affect associated 4 

with a grade may depend, in pant, on student judgments which 

. I , 

can also be understood in terms of an adaption level hypothesis. 
Students J udge grades attaine'd by students at and above the 
modal level of their peers to connote success and such grades 
mediate the positive feelings associated with success. Con- 
veTsely grades below nhose attained by the inodal level of ones 
p^eers are viewed as varying degrees of failure and me'diate 
negative feelings associ.ated with the sense of faiLure and lack 
0 f success . 

Taken tugcthui with the Hewitt and Jacobs research, our 
study suggests thu following paradox. Students may select major 
fields of study, in part, because of awareness that standards 
for grading arc different and that it's easier to attain higher 
grade point avvta^v-. in ^ulnu fluids than in otfiers. OnCe in 
these fields, huwuver, they evaluate their own success in refer- 
ence to the other ^tudentr. m that field. Students who havu 
chosen a field with luwer standards and higher overall grade^' 
point averages will have- to attain higher grades to achieve the 
same degree of positive nffcct and sense of personal satisfac- 
tion that could have been attainted with Jowcr grades if they had 
chosen a field with higher standards. 



I 
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A reiated concern involves the problems of. an individual 
teacher whose standards differ from the prevailing stand'ards 
in the field of study. ^ Nev^. faculty or temporary instructors, 
patticularly if they attempt .mast6r-based or criterion- ^ 
refer-^nced syste;ns of evaluation and gradingj niay employ 
standards which differ from the prevailing standa*rds. In 
additionp some faculty may consciously adopt more rigorous 
standards. Students ^whose grades are higher than the modEil 



grade for the class, b^t lower than the modal grade for the 
field or afca^of study, may be expected to mediate less posi= 
ti^f.e feedings than the instructor in^te^Jlds. "V.-^' 

The liniitations involved in the current study require that 
we be Cautious attempting to draw^ implications for practice. 
Grades have connotative or affective meanings and these niean = 
ings can be described using a semantic differential techniciue. 
In addition, there seems to be a discontinuity between the 
affective nteanirrg of specific grades and the, quantitative mean- 
ing of the grades. The affective meaning of grades seems to 
be a function of the prevailing grading practices and standards 
and the data of the current study are consistent with a hypo- 
thesis that grade inflation has occUred and has devalued the - 
meaning so some grides, i.e., those i|[l.the ra^ge for eKamplo. 

What other factors mf lueiice the affective meanings of 
grados? IVhat instructional and evaluation practices will insure 
continuity between the affective and other meanings of grudes? 
These are interesting and important issues but beyond the scope 
of the results reported here. 
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^ - ^ Table 2. Mean Evaluation, Realism, Complexity 
■'^^ ^ and Salienee Ratings for Specific Grades 





















Grades • 


1 Evaluat ion 


Ke a 1 


ism 


Complexity 


oa i 1 Gnc G 


"a 


6 




■4 . 


74 


4 


. 35 


6 . 33 


A- 


6 


. 2 3 


4 . 




5 


. 1 5 


5 .51 


B+ 


S 


, 78 


5 . 


11 


3 


.68 


5 .71 


B 


5 


,68 


5 . 


16 


4 


.03 


5 .40 


B- 


S 


; 24 


4 . 


91 


3 


. 76 


S .80 


C+ 


3 


.65 


4 . 


77 


/ 4 


.28 V'' 


4 .36 


c 


3 


. 18 


4 . 


2 9 


4 


.22 


S .12 - . 




1 


. 57 


4 . 


52 


4 


. 38 


4 .65 


D+ 




.80 


3 . 


57 


4 


. 90 


5 .71 


. D 


: 


. 8 1 


3 . 


1 1 


S 


.66 


5 .63 


D- 


1 


.82 


3 . 


28 


5 . 


.12 


5 .68 


E 


1 


. 7 0 


4 . 


22 


4 , 


,87 


S .33 



On a 7-poirit seniantic different scale. 
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Tabic 1. Item Factor Correlations 





I terns 


1 


Factors 
2 3 


4 



1 . 


Positive/Nfigative 


.863 






2. 


Foolish/Wise 


- .684 


. 524 




3. 


Good/Bad 


. 884 






4 . 


Unimport ant/J mt)or tan t 








5.8 


^ Success fu/UnSLiccess ful 


. 848 






6 . 


Weak/Stl^iong 


- . 628, 


.5 32 




1,7. 


Severe/ Le-n ient 




.581 




8» 


So ft /Hard 




- 


.605 . 


9. 


Act ive/Pas^5i ve 


.696 






10. 


Slow/Fas t 


- . 536 






11. 


Exciting/Calming 


. 54 6 






12 . 


Confus ing/Clea r 


-.614 






1 3 . 


Pred 1 c t a b 1 tv Unp r u d 1 L t a D 1 1' 






* H= J U 


14. 


S i rnp 1 e / C omp 1 i c a t c d 






.784' 


15. 


Understand a b 1 c / M y s t e r i o u s 


. 520 




. 505 


16. 


I nip 0 s s i b 1 c / [' 0 s h 1 b 1 c 




.651 




17. 


Respons ili It'/ I i i cspuns ib le 


. 772 






18. 


Di f f icLi 1 t/ba^y 




.64 5^ 






Fun/Work 






.5 88 


20. 


F a 1 s e / G 0 n u I ri c 




. 531 
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Tablf 3. Connotative Meaning Distances Between Adjaeent Grade Values 









! 1 

' Adjaceiit Grades 








Connotative 
Dimensions 


A/A- 


A-/B+ 


B+/B 




B^/C+ 


C+/C 


C/C- 




D+/D 


D/D- 


D-/E 


Evaluation (S) 


.46 


1.10 


.16 


1.39 


12. 6S 


1.30 


2.21 


3.S6 


!l5 


.12 


.15 


Realisiii (2) 


.ns 


.85 


.00 


.18 


.21 


.50 


,46 


i.ei 


1.25 


,80 


2.83 


r^mn 1 p Y 1 1 V f 1 1 




L16 


M 


.07 


.11 


loo 


.03 

- - i 


.2? 


.58 


,29 


.06 


Salience (1) 


.6? 


.04 


.10 


.16 


2.01 


.'58 


.22 


1.12 


.01 


.00 


.12 


Total^ 


1.85 


■ LU^ 


,U 


i.ei 


15.20 


2.38 


^ 2.92 


6.?6 


1.98 


1.21 


3.16 


Connotative , 
Scale 


,18 


.40 


.04 


.1? 


1.46 


.23 


.28 


,65 


' ,19 


.12 


.30 


Quantitative 

Scale 


.3(f 


.40 


.30 


.30 


.40 


.30 


.30 

—4 


.40 


, .30 


.30 





NOTE: For comparison to [the corresponding quantitative scale values, raw score distances 
were converted to appropriate proportions of a scale of 4,0, The revised distances 
are identified as the Cdnnotative Scale. , • 
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